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Key  Points 


Despite  15  years  of  international  peace¬ 
keeping  and  security  assistance,  the  West 
Balkans  are  still  beset  with  major  security  chal¬ 
lenges  that  will  severely  test  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  the  European 
Union  (EU)  in  2007. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  still  requires  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  NATO  and  EU  police  and  peacekeepers 
and,  along  with  newly  independent  Montenegro, 
needs  help  in  building  basic  institutions.  The 
same  is  true  for  Kosovo.  As  the  United  Nations 
addresses  Kosovo's  "final  status,"  Kosovar  and 
Serbian  interethnic  relations  will  likely  grow 
more  unstable,  possibly  with  ripple  effects  in 
Macedonia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Among  the  instruments  for  enhancing 
Balkan  stability  today  are  NATOs  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  the  EU  s  Stabilization  and  Association 
Agreements,  along  with  an  array  of  subregional 
organizations  promoting  cooperation. 

NATO  and  EU  members — Hungary, 
Slovenia,  and  Greece,  along  with  Romania 
and  Bulgaria,  who  joined  the  EU  in  January 
2007 — now  provide  a  core  for  coordinating 
NATO  and  EU  programs  in  promoting  West 
Balkan  security  sector  reform,  encouraging 
regional  collaboration,  and  providing  a  credible 
roadmap  for  Euro-Atlantic  integration. 

Expanding  the  Southeast  European 
Defense  Ministerial  and  Civil-Military  Emergen¬ 
cy  Planning  Council  for  Southeastern  Europe 
membership  to  include  all  West  Balkan  states 
and  broadening  their  coverage  to  include  inte¬ 
rior  ministers  (police  and  border  guards)  would 
create  the  necessary  conditions  for  advancing 
Balkan  regional  cooperation  in  a  Southeast 
European  Homeland  Defense  Ministerial.  Such 


a  union  of  defense  and  interior  ministers  would 
work  with  the  Southeast  European  Cooperation 
Initiative  to  provide  opportunities  for  West  Bal¬ 
kan  states  to  move  beyond  stabilization  toward 
integration. 

These  stabilization  efforts  and  institu¬ 
tional  developments  are  cause  for  optimism 
but  no  guarantee  of  success.  A  NATO  EU 
Balkan  strategy  that  aims  at  effective  and 
well-integrated  national,  regional,  and  subre¬ 
gional  capacity-building  efforts  will  be  a  vital 
ingredient  in  forestalling  future  conflict. 

Balkans  in  Perspective 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Bal¬ 
kan  region  has  presented  major  security  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
instability  and  weak  governance  of  the  region 
remain  an  important  concern  in  the  post- 
9/11  period.  Balkan  regional  tensions  erupted 
in  several  wars  resulting  from  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  in  1991-  After  a 
slow  initial  response  from  Europe  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  inadequate  United  Nations 
(UN)  effort  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (BiH), 
the  United  States  convinced  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  to  initiate  a 
decade-long  peacekeeping  mission  to  safe¬ 
guard  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 
Then,  in  an  effort  to  halt  a  humanitarian 
catastrophe  stemming  from  ethnic  cleansing 
in  Kosovo,  NATO  engaged  in  an  air  campaign 
against  Serbia  and  another  major  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operation  in  Kosovo.1 

The  Yugoslav  wars  during  the  1990s  rein¬ 
forced  the  view  that  Europe  was  unable  to 


handle  its  own  security  challenges  and  that 
the  European  Union  (EU)  needed  to  improve 
its  military  capabilities  and  be  able  to  deploy 
forces  outside  its  borders.  In  1999,  the  EU 
launched  its  European  Security  and  Defense 
Policy  (ESDP)  with  a  Helsinki  Headline 
Goal  that  called  for  a  European  Union  Force 
(EUFOR)  of  60,000  troops  to  deploy  within  60 
days  for  up  to  12  months  to  focus  on  the  so- 
called  Petersberg  Tasks  comprising  humani¬ 
tarian,  peacekeeping,  and  crisis-management 
missions.  EU  governments  also  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  major  new  efforts  to  better  integrate  their 
competencies  in  civil  society,  security  sector 
reform,  and  military  operations  to  enhance 
postconflict  stabilization,  security  transition, 
and  reconstruction  operations. 

Looming  Challenges 

Despite  successful  stabilization  efforts 
and  institutional  advances  of  the  past  decade, 
Balkan  regional  conflicts  and  the  risk  of  state 
failure,  which  receded  into  the  background 
after  9/11,  are  likely  to  reemerge  as  challenges 
requiring  renewed  attention  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Three  major  challenges 
are  on  the  horizon: 

■  The  future  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  light 
of  the  recent  constitutional  setback  and  aftermath 
of  the  October  1,  2006,  parliamentary  elections 
will  be  challenged,  raising  questions  about  likely 
future  requirements  for  ELI  Operation  Althea 
(EUFOR)  and  the  EU  Police  Mission  (EUPM). 

■  With  Montenegro  opting  for  independence 
in  the  May  21,  2006,  referendum,  its  small  size 
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(population  620,000)  and  embryonic  state  insti¬ 
tutions  may  prove  to  be  an  impediment  to  achiev¬ 
ing  its  Euro-Atlantic  aspirations  and  could  have  an 
impact  on  governance  in  Belgrade  and  on  regional 
stability  and  security. 

■  With  Kosovo  final  status  negotiations  moving 
toward  conclusion  without  resolution  by  Belgrade, 
Pristina,  and  Kosovo  Serbs,  an  “imposed”  settlement 
could  have  significant  implications  on  Kosovo’s 
statehood  prospects,  Kosovo  Force’s  (KFOR's)  future, 
and  Serbia.  If  Kosovo  fails  to  remain  a  multi-ethnic 
entity,  it  could  also  have  an  impact  on  stability  and 
security  in  the  West  Balkans,  Southeast  Europe,  and 
beyond  (for  example,  Transniestria,  Abkhazia,  and 
South  Ossetia). 

In  each  case,  NATO  and  the  EU,  along 
with  subregional  organizations,  will  play  sig¬ 
nificant  roles  in  preventing  a  backslide  into 
conflict,  but  the  character  of  these  roles  will 
vary.  Bosnia  and  Montenegro  need  assistance 
in  building  their  civilian  and  defense  insti¬ 
tutions,  respectively,  while  Serbia  and  Kosovo 
will  need  help  developing  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  with  each  other  and  their  neighbors,  as 
well  as  advancing  security  sector  reforms. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina:  Unresolved 
Issues.  Biff  continues  to  face  the  challenge 
of  building  state-level  institutions.  To  begin 
moving  toward  its  objective  of  joining  Euro- 
Atlantic  structures,  Biff  started  negotiations 
in  November  2003  and  approved  a  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  with  the  EU,  but  it  still  has  outstand¬ 
ing  issues  of  police  reforms.  Recent  efforts  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  strengthen  the  state 
over  ethnic  entities  failed  and  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  October  1,  2006,  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections,  which  were  successfully 
convened.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  unity  of  the 
country  will  prevail  and  if  state-level  police 
institutions  will  make  necessary  progress. 

Though  Biff  created  a  new  state-level 
defense  ministry  in  January  2006  and  was 
invited  to  join  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  in 
November  2006,  it  is  expected  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  it  faces  remain¬ 
ing  challenges  to  move  other  institutions  from 
entity-level  to  state-level  (such  as  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Interior).  As  ethnic  mistrust  remains,  it  is 
unclear  as  to  when  this  will  happen,  and 
the  Republika  Srpska  (RS)  prime  minister 


continues  to  resist  police  reform  under  a  state- 
level  ministry  of  interior.  As  Biff  constitutional 
amendments  to  do  this  failed  to  acquire  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  both  parlia¬ 
ment  houses  in  spring  2006,  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  that  assumed  office  after  the  October  1, 
2006,  parliamentary  and  presidential  elections 
will  have  to  renew  the  constitutional  debate. 

NATO  and  the  EU  will 
play  significant  roles  in 
preventing  a  backslide 
into  conflict 

But  initial  indications  are  not  promising,  as  RS 
President  Nebojsa  Radmanovic  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Milorad  Dodik  do  not  want  a  unified  Bos¬ 
nia.2  Weak  governance  and  a  destroyed  eco¬ 
nomic  base  have  led  to  chronic  unemployment, 
which  official  statistics  put  at  roughly  40  per¬ 
cent  but  which  is  probably  closer  to  20  percent 
because  of  the  gray  economy.3 

EUFOR’s  mission  will  be  accomplished 
when  Biff  state-level  institutions  have  been 
created  and  are  functioning  adequately.  No 
one  can  predict  when  this  will  happen,  how¬ 
ever.  Recognizing  that  local  politicians  must 
ultimately  accept  responsibility  for  the  result, 
the  EU  Office  of  the  High  Representative 
believes  it  is  still  premature  to  shift  to  state- 
level  institutions,  preferring  that  the  EU  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  remain  in  the  country  for 
at  least  another  year. 

Montenegro's  New  Start.  Montene¬ 
gro  proclaimed  its  independence  from  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  (SaM)  on  June  3,  2006,  fol¬ 
lowing  its  May  21,  2006,  referendum.  On  June 
12,  the  EU  recognized  Montenegro  as  a  sov¬ 
ereign  and  independent  state.  Given  that  Bel¬ 
grade’s  efforts  to  seek  EU  association  for  SaM 
had  been  sidetracked  by  the  failure  to  deliver 
Ratko  Mladic  to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  many 
Montenegrins  believed,  not  unreasonably,  that 
Euro-Atlantic  accession  would  be  faster  if  they 
could  proceed  independently.  Yet  Montenegro 
is  also  starting  from  a  very  weak  institutional, 
human,  and  financial  resource  base. 


Five  shortcomings  are  most  evident.  First, 
the  new  countiy  is  only  now  in  the  midst  of  writ¬ 
ing  its  constitution,  which  presumably  will  define 
the  powers  between  the  president  and  prime  min¬ 
ister.  Apparently  operating  under  the  Montene¬ 
grin  Republic’s  constitution  of  1992,  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  already  decreed  that  the  Montenegrin 
armed  forces  will  abandon  conscription  and  field 
an  all-volunteer  force.  (Thus  far,  it  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reducing  from  6,300  troops  to  a  goal  of 
2,500.)  Second,  although  Montenegro  has  a 
newly  appointed  defense  minister  (the  prime 
minister  had  previously  been  dual-hatted),  it  still 
does  not  have  a  defense  ministry,  nor  does  it  have 
sufficient  adequately  trained  personnel  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  civilian  (budget,  defense  policy 
and  plans,  personnel  management,  and  logis¬ 
tics)  oversight  of  the  military.  Third,  members 
of  parliament  also  need  assistance  in  developing 
appropriate  skills  to  perform  necessary  defense 
committee  oversight  of  operations  and  budget. 
Fourth,  of  the  planned  2,500  troops  in  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrin  armed  forces,  only  13  speak  English, 
and  only  3  have  observed  or  participated  in  UN 
peacekeeping  operations.4  Finally,  Montenegrin 
financial  resources  will  likely  prove  to  be  a  major 
constraint.  Montenegro’s  planned  2007  defense 
budget  of  €40  million  (less  than  the  2006  bud¬ 
get)  represents  2  percent  of  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct,  is  insufficient  to  meet  its  planned  require¬ 
ments,  and  likely  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  over 
time.  Montenegro  may  find  that  its  planned  pro¬ 
fessional  force  is  too  large  and  expensive  to  sus¬ 
tain  or  maintain  at  operational  levels  and  likely 
will  require  reassessment. 

In  sum,  Montenegro’s  expectations  about 
rapid  Euro-Atlantic  integration  resulting  from  its 
independence  from  Serbia  may  prove  to  be  overly 
optimistic  and  will  need  to  be  tempered  by  hard 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  on  building  institu¬ 
tions.  Montenegrin  independence  also  has  con¬ 
sequences  for  regional  security.  Albanian  views  of 
the  Montenegrin  referendum  are  that  since  Bel¬ 
grade  accepts  the  results  as  legitimate,  it  should 
also  accept  a  Kosovo  independence  referendum 
as  legitimate.  In  contrast,  Serbs  disagree,  claim¬ 
ing  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different. 

Kosovo:  The  Next  New  State?  The 
status  talks  led  by  UN  Special  Envoy  Mar- 
tti  Ahtisaari,  which  began  in  March  2006 
and  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  among 
the  Serbs  and  Kosovars,  resulted  in  a  “man¬ 
dated”  Comprehensive  Proposal  for  the  Kosovo 
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Status  Settlement  that  satisfied  neither  Bel¬ 
grade  nor  Pristina  when  presented  on  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  2007.  While  the  plan  does  not  mention 
independence,  its  provisions  describe  de  facto 
statehood  for  Kosovo — providing  for  an  army, 
constitution,  and  flag — although  it  foresees 
the  need  for  an  International  Civilian  Rep¬ 
resentative  and  a  continued  NATO  presence 
to  support  Kosovo’s  fledgling  government.5  In 
Belgrade,  Serbian  Prime  Minister  Vojislav  Kos¬ 
tunica  refused  to  meet  with  Ahtisaari,  and  the 
parliament  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  plan 
by  a  vote  of  225  to  15.  In  Pristina,  demonstra¬ 
tions  supporting  full  independence  resulted  in 
violent  clashes  that  left  2  dead  and  70  injured 
when  a  Romanian  contingent  of  UN  civilian 
police  fired  on  the  crowd.6 

This  event  was  reminiscent  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  erupted  unexpectedly  in  Kosovo  on 
March  17-18, 2004,  which  left  19  dead  and  had 
nearly  disastrous  consequences  for  regional 
stability  because  of  the  inability  of  KFOR,  UN 
Interim  Administration  Mission  in  Kosovo 
(UNMIK),  and  the  local  Kosovo  Police  Service 
(KPS)  to  protect  Kosovo’s  minority  communi¬ 
ties.  National  caveats  and  rules  of  engagement 
prevented  KFOR  from  responding  expeditiously. 
Although  KFOR  ultimately  proved  effective,  it 
had  no  crowd  control  capacity.  NATO  learned 
from  the  experience;  as  a  result,  KFOR  under¬ 
went  a  transformation — from  four  multina¬ 
tional  bases  to  five  multinational  task  forces 
that  are  more  mobile  and  flexible  and  operate 
with  fewer  national  caveats — that  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  fall  2006.  Presumably  now  prepared 

many  European  NATO 
members  and  partners 
see  Kosovo,  not 
Afghanistan,  as  a  priority 

for  riot  control  operations,  KFOR  continues  to 
provide  presence,  supervision,  and  deterrence, 
and  to  direct  support  to  authorities — KPS  and 
UNMIK — and  the  population. 

Many  in  the  region  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  progress  in  Kosovo’s  final  status  negotia¬ 
tions.  General  consensus  exists  on  Kosovo’s  need 
to  adhere  to  “standards”  in  the  status  negotiations 
and  to  conclude  the  negotiations  this  year  to  fend 
off  frustration  and  stagnation.  Kosovo’s  economic 
conditions  remain  poor,  with  unemployment  in 


the  50  percent  range,  inadequate  infrastructure 
to  sustain  economic  growth,  and  a  lack  of  for¬ 
eign  direct  investment.  Of  the  200,000  Serbs  who 
have  left  Kosovo  since  1999,  only  14,300  (slightly 
more  than  7  percent)  have  returned.  For  economic 
reasons  and  security  concerns  about  radical  Kos¬ 
ovars,  particularly  after  the  March  2004  violence, 
Serbs  have  not  returned  to  Kosovo.  Even  Norwe¬ 
gian  Ambassador  Kai  Eide  claims  that  his  October 
2005  Kosovo  report  provided  a  sober  assessment  of 
the  situation  but  that  the  international  community 
was  “sugar  coating”  the  results  and  was  not  pay¬ 
ing  adequate  attention  to  “standards”  in  the  sta¬ 
tus  negotiations.7  The  NATO  Riga  Summit  has  also 
attached  “great  importance  to  standards  imple¬ 
mentation,  especially  regarding  the  safeguarding 
of  minority  and  community  rights  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  historical  and  heritage  sites,  and  to  combat¬ 
ing  crime  and  corruption.”8 

NATO’s  credibility  is  tied  to  the  future 
of  Kosovo,  where  its  commitment  has  been 
substantial  and  remains  real.  The  78-day 
air  campaign  represented  the  first  time  that 
NATO  actually  went  to  war,  and  its  present 
KFOR  commitment  of  roughly  16,000  troops 
(down  from  46,000  in  1999)  is  still  sizeable 
compared  to  its  commitment  of  32,000  troops 
to  Afghanistan  (a  country  60  times  the  size 
of  Kosovo).9  Despite  the  size  of  the  force,  how¬ 
ever,  challenges  remain. 

Though  NATO  is  heavily  engaged  in 
demanding  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  is 
fatigued  by  the  ongoing  Balkans  issues,  many 
European  NATO  members  and  partners  see 
Kosovo,  which  is  closer  to  home,  not  Afghani¬ 
stan,  as  a  priority.  There  is  no  consensus  among 
NATO  members  and  partners  on  the  Kosovo  “sta¬ 
tus”  negotiations.  A  major  concern  about  Koso¬ 
vo’s  future  direction  is  the  possibility  that  it  will 
encourage  other  demands  for  ethnic  self-deter¬ 
mination  in  Europe.  For  example,  although 
Albania  wants  Kosovo  independence,  Macedonia 
will  support  an  agreement  only  if  both  Belgrade 
and  Pristina  recognize  existing  borders  and  if 
the  future  Kosovo  remains  multi-ethnic  as  an 
example  for  Macedonia.  Furthermore,  a  mono¬ 
ethnic  Kosovo  could  trigger  Bosnian  Serbs  in 
the  RS  to  pry  away  from  BiH.  On  the  other 
hand,  Slovakia  and  Romania  (concerned  about 
an  independent  Kosovo  becoming  a  model  for 
Transniestria  secession)  would  prefer  “auton¬ 
omy”  for  Kosovo.  Ukraine  and  Georgia  see  poten¬ 
tial  for  spillover  in  Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia, 


but  Poland  does  not  because  Kosovo  is  not  part 
of  Russia.  Bulgarians  perceive  potential  disinte¬ 
grative  pressures  resulting  in  Macedonia,  while 
Hungarians  harbor  concerns  about  the  status 
of  ethnic  Hungarians  in  the  Serbian  province  of 
Vojvodina.  Hence,  if  Kosovo  achieves  indepen¬ 
dence  through  a  “forced”  decision,  there  will 
likely  be  a  price  to  pay  within  NATO  (among 
members  and  partners)  and  with  Serbia  and 
possibly  Russia.  In  addition  to  these  problems, 
Kosovo  will  present  further  challenges  after  its 
final  status  is  mandated. 

The  International  Role 

International  and  regional  organizations 
have  come  to  play  a  significant  role  in  West 
Balkans  stability,  though  it  was  not  always 
that  way.  Initially,  when  the  Balkan  wars 
began  in  1991,  the  best  that  NATO  and  the  EU 
could  muster  was  half-hearted  support  for  a 
humanitarian  aid  effort  led,  weakly,  by  the 
United  Nations.  That  changed  in  late  1995, 
when  a  combination  of  developments  on  the 
ground  and  U.S.-led  coercive  diplomacy  pro¬ 
duced  the  Dayton  Accords  that  ended  the  Bos¬ 
nian  war  and  ushered  in  a  major  ramp-up  of 
NATO  and  EU  activities.  Ever  since,  NATO  and 
the  EU  have  engaged  in  stabilization,  cooper¬ 
ation,  and  integration  activities  in  the  region. 
Over  the  past  decade,  NATO  and  EU  ranks 
have  swelled  with  new  members  and  part¬ 
ners  so  that  both  institutions  now  bound  the 
West  Balkans  geographically  and  create  con¬ 
ditions  for  building  cooperative  security  by 
fulfilling  NATO  and  EU  membership  aspira¬ 
tions  through  a  variety  of  techniques.  Dual 
enlargement  and  integration  incentives  have 
played,  and  continue  to  play,  a  vital  role  in 
enhancing  West  Balkan  stability  and  security. 

Along  with  Greece  and  Turkey  (NATO 
members  since  1952),  the  addition  of  Hungary 
in  1999,  and  Slovenia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania 
in  2004  has  formed  a  stable  security  boundary 
around  the  six  states  presently  comprising  the 
West  Balkans.  NATO’s  PFP  and  Membership 
Action  Plan  (MAP)  program  keep  Albania, 
Macedonia,  and  Croatia  (the  so-called  Adriatic 
Three)  constructively  focused  and  engaged  in 
cooperative  security  activities  consistent  with 
NATO  principles  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  NATO’s  “Open  Door”  policy  remains 
credible.  Albania  and  Macedonia  joined  PFP 
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in  1994  and  1995,  respectively,  and  MAP  in 
1999,  while  Croatia  joined  PFP  in  2000  and 
MAP  in  2002. 

The  incentive  of  PFP  also  keeps  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  West  Balkan  states — Serbia,  Montene¬ 
gro,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (which  could  easily 
become  four  with  Kosovo  or  potentially  five  with 
an  independent  Republika  Srpska) — focused  on 
reform  because  they  perceive  PFP  as  their  initial 
pathway  to  Euro-Atlantic  structures  and  legiti¬ 
macy.  The  continuing  engagement  of  the  Adriatic 
Three  in  MAP  and  of  BiH,  Serbia,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  in  PFP  has  become  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  NATO’s  continuing  need  to  coor¬ 
dinate  its  Sarajevo  headquarters  with  EUFOR 
Operation  Althea  since  NATO’s  Stabilization  Force 
(SFOR)  transfer  in  December  2004  in  BiH;  to 
deploy  KFOR  in  Kosovo;  and  to  deal  with  unre¬ 
solved  Serbia  status  issues  in  Kosovo,  which  cre¬ 
ate  counterproductive  temptations. 

To  help  maintain  this  course,  NATO’s 
Riga  Summit  in  November  2006  sent  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Adriatic  Three  regarding  mem¬ 
bership  invitation  prospects  for  2008  and 
offered  invitations  to  join  PFP  and  the  Euro- 
Atlantic  Partnership  Council  to  BiH,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  Serbia  to  temper  nationalistic  ten¬ 
dencies  and  to  enhance  long-term  stability  in 
the  West  Balkans.10 

Although  the  six  West  Balkan  aspirants 
see  EU  accession  as  a  longer-term  process 
than  entry  into  NATO,  the  benefits  reaped 
by  the  former  are  more  tangible.  As  it  is,  the 
EU  has  played  a  critical  stabilizing  role,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  June  2003  Thessaloniki 
Summit  opened  up  prospects  for  their  ulti¬ 
mate  inclusion.11  Along  with  support  from 
EU  members  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Slove¬ 
nia  (and  Romania  and  Bulgaria  in  January 
2007),  the  EU’s  Stabilization  and  Association 
Agreements  (SAAs)  with  the  West  Balkans 
contain  provisions  for  future  membership. 
Nonetheless,  recent  events  have  raised  some 
questions.  Following  the  failed  referenda  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  EU  con¬ 
stitution  in  May  and  June  2005,  respectively, 
the  EU  foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Salz¬ 
burg  on  March  11,  2006,  conveyed  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  West  Balkans  that  their  integra¬ 
tion  prospects  are  slipping  into  the  distant 
future.  While  the  EU  has  been  struggling 
with  its  enlargement  to  25  (from  15)  mem¬ 
bers  and  facing  concerns  about  the  addition 


of  Bulgaria  and  Romania  in  January  2007, 
it  is  having  difficulty  grappling  with  the 
thought  of  possibly  adding  another  6  weak 
Balkan  states  to  the  fold. 

The  West  Balkan  aspirants  have  made 
some,  albeit  halting,  progress  with  the  EU. 
Macedonia  and  Croatia  signed  SAAs  on  April 
21,  2004,  and  February  1,  2005,  respectively, 
that  entered  into  force  in  2005.  Albania  signed 
an  agreement  on  June  12,  2006,  although 
corruption  continues  to  undermine  respect 
for  rule  of  law.  The  EU  Report  on  BiH  prog¬ 
ress  made  between  October  1,  2005,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  2006,  noted  that  the  SAA  signing 
depends  primarily  on  police  reform  in  Bos¬ 
nia-Herzegovina,  which  RS  authorities  are 
obstructing  (for  example,  by  refusing  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  interior  ministry  and  creating  police 
districts  that  cross  entity  lines),  along  with 
lack  of  cooperation  with  The  Hague  Tribu¬ 
nal.12  In  April  2005,  the  EU  Commission  con- 
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eluded  that  SaM  was  sufficiently  prepared  to 
negotiate  an  SAA  but  decided  on  May  3,  2006, 
to  suspend  negotiations  because  of  its  failure 
to  arrest  Ratko  Mladic.  Then  Montenegro  pro¬ 
claimed  independence  from  SaM  on  June  3, 
2006,  following  its  May  21,  2006,  referendum. 

How  might  the  EU  and  NATO  collabo¬ 
rate  in  the  interests  of  Balkan  stability?  As  dis¬ 
cussed  below,  Macedonia  and  Bosnia  illustrate 
some  positive  practices,  while  Serbia  and,  sep¬ 
arately,  Montenegro,  pose  new  challenges. 

Macedonia:  A  Good  Model.  One 
example  of  successful  cooperation  involved 
the  Ohrid  Agreement  to  prevent  war  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  In  February  2001,  when  interethnic 
strife  between  Macedonian  security  forces  and 
armed  Albanian  extremists  made  war  look 
likely,  NATO  and  the  EU  coordinated  negoti¬ 
ations  that  led  to  the  August  13,  2001,  Ohrid 
Framework  Agreement,  which  opened  the 
door  to  numerous  amendments  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  constitution  and  far-reaching  legis¬ 
lative  changes.13  NATO  launched  the  30-day 
Operation  Essential  Harvest  on  August  27, 
2001,  with  3,500  troops  and  logistical  sup¬ 
port  to  disarm  ethnic  Albanian  groups  and 
destroy  their  weapons.  This  was  followed  by 


the  3-month  Operation  Amber  Fox  with  the 
mandate  to  protect  the  international  moni¬ 
tors  overseeing  implementation  of  the  peace 
settlement  in  Macedonia. 

But  the  stabilization  process  did  not  stop 
there.  To  minimize  the  potential  for  backsliding, 
NATO  agreed  to  continue  support  with  Operation 
Allied  Harmony  conducted  from  December  2002 
to  March  2003,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
EU.14  Operating  under  a  Berlin-Plus  Agreement, 
the  EU  maintained  Operation  Concordia  from 
March  through  December  2003;  this  was  followed 
by  an  EU  civilian  police  mission,  Operation  Prox- 
ima ,  comprising  200  personnel,  which  contin¬ 
ued  through  December  2005.15  EU  police  author¬ 
ities  cooperated  with  Macedonian  police  and 
assisted  in  the  implementation  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  reform  of  the  interior  ministry  and  the  oper¬ 
ational  transition  toward  a  border  police  as  part 
of  a  broader  EU  effort  to  promote  integrated  bor¬ 
der  management.16  Following  irregularities  and 
problems  in  Macedonia’s  local  elections  in  March 
2005,  the  parliamentary  elections  of  July  2006 
were  seen  as  a  key  test  in  meeting  its  NATO-EU 
objectives.  While  the  campaign  was  marked  by 
confrontations  sometimes  resulting  in  violence 
between  not  only  the  two  ethnic  Albanian  par¬ 
ties,  but  also  the  two  ethnic  Macedonian  par¬ 
ties,  the  election  itself  was  greatly  improved  com¬ 
pared  with  past  elections  and  gained  the  approval 
of  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe  Office  for  Democratic  Institutions  and 
Human  Rights  and  Council  of  Europe. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina:  Tangi¬ 
ble  Progress.  Another  example  of  suc¬ 
cessful  NATO-EU  Berlin-Plus  cooperation 
involved  the  transfer  of  NATO’s  Implemen¬ 
tation  Force  (IFOR)  follow-on  Stabilization 
Force  to  EUFOR’s  Operation  Althea  in  BiH. 
After  9  years  of  IFOR/SFOR  stabilization 
operations  (ranging  from  an  initial  60,000 
troops  in  January  1996  to  7,000  troops  in 
December  2004),  EUFOR’s  6,000-troop  Oper¬ 
ation  Althea  assumed  responsibility  for  shift¬ 
ing  “from  stabilization  to  integration”  oper¬ 
ations  throughout  BiH,  which  is  four  times 
the  size  of  Kosovo.  Operating  under  the  same 
mandate  as  SFOR  (Dayton  annex  1,  chap¬ 
ter  7),  EUFOR  coordinates  with  NATO  head¬ 
quarters  in  Sarajevo  (which  assists  BiH  in 
defense  reform  as  well  as  counterterrorism 
and  intelligence-gathering),17  provides  deter¬ 
rence,  and  supports  the  police  because  peace 
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is  still  fragile.  EUFOR  is  different  from  SFOR 
not  only  because  of  its  more  flexible  orga¬ 
nization,  being  broken  into  3  multinational 
task  forces  with  45  Liaison  and  Observa¬ 
tion  Teams,  but  also  because  it  fights  orga¬ 
nized  crime  and  is  connected  to  the  police. 

In  addition,  since  January  1,  2003,  the  EU 
Special  Representative  has  guided  the  EUPM 
in  Sarajevo  with  the  goal  to  mentor  and 
monitor  middle/senior  police  and  to  inspect 
the  creation  of  a  professional,  multi-ethnic 
police  service  in  BiH.  As  of  January  1,  2006, 
EUPM  had  been  scaled  back  and  focused  on 
police  restructuring  to  more  effectively  fight 
organized  crime.18 

Another  result  of  the  Balkan  wars  has 
been  the  explosion  of  organized  crime  involv¬ 
ing  human,  drug,  and  arms  trafficking.  NATO 
and  the  EU  now  need  to  focus  and  coordinate 
their  programs  and  activities  to  combat  orga¬ 
nized  crime  and  counter  terrorism.  Hence, 
the  MAP  that  NATO  developed  for  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  1999  needs  to  be  revised  to 
accommodate  the  peculiarities  of  Southeast 
Europe  and  coordinated  with  the  EU’s  support 
to  state  institutions. 

Macedonia  and  BiH  have  evidenced  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  defense  sector.  Despite  more  than  a 
decade  of  independence,  interethnic  issues  still 
challenge  Macedonia  and  the  BiH  constitution, 


requiring  further  amendments  and/or  substan¬ 
tial  adjustments  to  critical  institutions.  West 
Balkan  challenges  can  easily  upset  these  frag¬ 
ile  states’  fabric  and  create  an  ever  greater  need 
to  develop  a  common  EU-NATO  strategy  and  to 
move  beyond  “stabilization”  to  improve  coordi¬ 
nated  “cooperation  and  integration”  activities 
on  the  ground. 

Serbia:  The  Challenge  of  Inte¬ 
gration.  However  the  Kosovo  question 
is  finally  resolved,  the  integration  of  Ser¬ 
bia  into  the  Euro-Atlantic  mainstream  will 
be  a  major  challenge.  The  country’s  poli¬ 
tics  are  still  roiled  by  bitterness  and  resent¬ 
ment  over  the  wars  of  secession  that  split 
apart  the  old  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia.  NATO  and  the  EU  will  need  to 
reach  out  to  Serbia  to  help  build  democratic 
structures  there  and  in  its  Balkan  neigh¬ 
bors  to  ensure  that  its  surrounding  envi¬ 
ronment  is  secure  and  stable.  While  the  EU 
told  Serbia  on  September  29,  2006,  that  it 
would  not  resume  suspended  talks  because 
of  failure  to  turn  over  Ratko  Mladic,  NATO, 
in  a  bold  and  significant  move  at  the  Riga 
Summit,  invited  Serbia  to  join  PFP  Provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  Serbian  defense  estab¬ 
lishment,  which  has  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress  in  reform  efforts  since  Zoran  Stankovic 
became  defense  minister  in  October  2005, 


and  building  military  ties  and  cooperation 
with  neighboring  NATO  partners  (Croatia, 
BiH,  Montenegro,  Macedonia,  and  Albania, 
which  could  lose  its  shared  border  if  Kosovo 
becomes  independent)  and  members  (Bul¬ 
garia,  Romania,  and  Hungary)  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  to  building  West  Balkan  regional  stabil¬ 
ity  and  security. 

But  this  may  prove  difficult  in  light  of 
hardening  positions  on  Kosovo.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  2006,  the  Serbian  parliament  unani¬ 
mously  approved  a  new  draft  constitution  that 
defined  Serbia  as  an  independent  state  for 
the  first  time  since  1919,  strengthened  parlia¬ 
ment’s  control  over  Vojvodina,  and  declared 
Kosovo  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Serbia.  A  ref¬ 
erendum  held  on  October  28-29  ratified  the 
constitution,  and  the  Serbian  parliamentary 
elections  of  January  21,  2007,  returned  Tomis- 
lav  Nikolic’s  Serbian  Radical  Party,  which  is 
staunchly  opposed  to  Kosovo  independence, 
as  the  largest  parliamentary  party  (with  81  of 
250  seats).  President  Boris  Tadic’s  pro-Euro- 
pean  Democratic  Party  increased  its  share  by 
30  seats  to  64.  How  Tadic  will  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  and  what  concessions  on  Kosovo  will  be 
necessary  with  Prime  Minister  Vojislav  Kostu¬ 
nica’s  Democratic  Party  of  Serbia  (47  seats), 
Mladan  Dinkic’s  G17  Plus  (10  seats),  and  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  (15  seats)  remain  to 
be  seen.19 

If  Kosovo  obtains  independence  and  seeks 
to  join  PFP  also,  NATO  will  need  to  assist  in 
building  Kosovo’s  defense  establishment.  In  order 
to  build  West  Balkan  regional  stability  and  secu¬ 
rity,  NATO  will  need  to  ensure  that  Kosovo’s  mili¬ 
tary  be  adapted  to  enhance  NATO  interoperabil¬ 
ity  and  contribute  to  regional  security.  Kosovo 
autonomy  will  require  that  the  core  of  its  future 
military  will  need  to  be  truly  multi-ethnic  and  to 
be  tightly  entwined  in  a  coordinated  PFP  com¬ 
bined  exercise  program  with  neighboring  Ser¬ 
bian  and  Montenegrin  PFP  partner's.  Because 
the  Kosovo  Protection  Corps  will  likely  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  overcome  its  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  past,  Martti  Ahtisaari  called 
for  its  disbandment  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  professional  and  multi-ethnic  Kosovo  Secu¬ 
rity  Force.20  NATO  should  discourage  Kosovo’s 
new  military  from  procuring  offensive  weapons, 
which  Serbia  would  see  as  provocative.21  KFOR 
will  need  to  become  more  efficient,  borrowing 
from  the  experiences  and  lessons  of  EUFOR  in 
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BiH.  NATO  and  the  EU  will  need  to  coordinate 
PFP  and  SAA  activities  and  programs  to  enhance 
regional  cooperation  and  keep  integration  pros¬ 
pects,  which  have  proven  essential  for  institutional 
reform,  credible.  NATO’s  KFOR  and  the  EU  must 
plan  for  the  possibility  of  protecting  Kosovo  Serbs 
(particularly  from  the  enclaves),  many  of  whom 
have  memories  of  March  2004  and  may  attempt 
to  seek  passage  to  safe  refuge. 

Montenegro:  Starting  Small.  NATO 
and  the  EU  will  need  to  assess  their  responses 
to  Montenegro.  While  the  EU  has  recognized 
Montenegro’s  independence,  it  has  kept  its 
options  open  and  will  likely  commence  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiations  with  it.  NATO  decided  at  the 
Riga  Summit  to  extend  PFP  to  Montenegro 
(and  Serbia  and  BiH)  while  recognizing  that  it 
would  need  “advice  and  assistance  [to]  build  its 
defense  capabilities.”22  NATO  decided  to  extend 
PFP  even  though  Montenegro’s  constitution  has 
not  yet  been  approved;  nor  are  its  defense  and 
other  state  institutions  in  place  or  functioning. 
In  November  2006,  Montenegro  had  a  general 
staff  and  plans  for  a  small  professional  military 
of  2,500  troops  but  had  no  defense  ministry. 
NATO  will  need  to  develop  a  plan  and  establish 
combined  PFP  programs/exercises  with  MAP 
neighbors  Albania  and  Croatia  and  with  Serbia. 

New  PFP  members  Montenegro  and  Ser¬ 
bia  will  face  significant  challenges  in  the 
defense  sector,  having  missed  years  of  reform 
experience  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors.  Com¬ 
pared  to  their  Macedonian  neighbors,  con¬ 
stitutional  and  institutional  challenges  are 
just  beginning,  and  the  EU  SAA  process  needs 
jump-starting.  The  impending  Kosovo  final 
status  issue  will  put  enormous  stress  on  inter¬ 
ethnic  relations,  can  easily  upset  the  fabric  of 
West  Balkan  stability,  and  will  likely  create 
further  NATO-EU  challenges. 

Can  Regional 
Organizations  Help? 

The  role  of  regional  organizations  has 
greatly  expanded  over  the  past  decade  in  the 
West  Balkans.  These  institutions  also  have 
encouraged  military,  border  guard/police, 
and  intelligence  cooperation  and  enhanced 
broader  security  sector  reform — contribu¬ 
tions  that  are  in  great  demand. 

Southeast  European  Defense 
Ministerial.  With  strong  U.S.  backing,  the 


Southeast  Europe  Defense  Ministerial  (SEDM) 
commenced  annual  meetings  in  1996  to 
enhance  transparency  and  build  regional 
cooperation  in  Southeastern  Europe.  SEDM’s 
membership  includes  Greece,  Turkey,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Romania,  Slovenia,  along  with  the 
Adriatic  Three — Albania,  Macedonia,  and 
Croatia  since  October  2000 — with  the  United 
States,  Italy,  and  more  recently  Ukraine  and 
Moldova  as  observers.  At  the  November  5, 

2004,  SEDM  in  Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  Serbia- 
Montenegro  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  were 
“guests,”  and  Ukraine  requested  to  become 
a  full  SEDM  member,  which  took  place  in 
December  2005. 

In  1999,  the  SEDM  approved  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Southeast  European  Brigade 
(SEEBRIG),  with  headquarters  now  in  Con¬ 
stanta,  Romania,  that  comprises  a  25,000- 
troop  force  that  can  be  assembled  and 
employed  in  conflict  prevention  or  peace 
support  operations  under  NATO  or  EU  lead¬ 
ership.  Once  the  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 
in  Naples  certified  SEEBRIG  with  full  opera¬ 
tional  capability  in  October  2004,  it  deployed 
a  brigade  of  350  troops  to  Afghanistan  ISAF 
on  February  6,  2006.  Adhering  to  the 
SEEBRIG  motto — “One  team,  one  mission, 

the  role  of  regional 
organizations  has 
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no  matter  what  nationality  or  religion” — the 
brigade  operated  successfully  under  NATO 
command  for  its  6-month  rotation.23  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  peace  support  operations,  SEEBRIG 
has  also  begun  focusing  on  developing  disas¬ 
ter  relief  capabilities  within  the  framework  of 
a  Political  Military  Steering  Committee  proj¬ 
ect  called  Employment  of  SEEBRIG  in  Disas¬ 
ter  Relief  Operations  (SEDRO). 

As  SEEBRIG  moves  into  emergency 
planning,  SEDRO,  although  embryonic, 
provides  a  great  opportunity  for  NATO- 
EU  cooperation  to  promote  security  sec¬ 
tor  reforms  among  those  partner-members 
with  weak  institutional  capacities  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  interior  ministries).  It  could  encourage 
broadening  SEDM  to  include  civil  emergency 
planning  and  interior  minister  participation 


to  create  a  new  Southeast  European  Home¬ 
land  Defense  Ministerial. 

Southeast  European  Cooperation 
Initiative.  The  Southeast  European  Coopera¬ 
tion  Initiative  (SECI)  was  launched  with  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  in  December  1996  to  encourage  cooperation 
among  the  states  of  Southeastern  Europe  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  transportation,  and  environmental  mat¬ 
ters  as  a  way  to  facilitate  their  European  integra¬ 
tion.  Now  linked  with  Europol,  the  SECI  Center 
in  Bucharest,  Romania,  currently  comprises  12 
members  (all  10  Balkan  countries  from  Slove¬ 
nia  to  Turkey,  plus  Hungary  and  Moldova)  and  16 
permanent  observers.24  All  12  members,  including 
BiH  and  Serbia  (without  Montenegro),25  maintain 
24  police  and  customs  officers  at  the  SECI  Center. 
In  October  2000,  SECI  broadened  its  activities  to 
combat  transborder  crime  involving  trafficking  of 
drugs,  weapons,  and  humans,  and  money  laun¬ 
dering.  In  2003,  it  added  task  forces  on  antismug¬ 
gling,  antifraud,  and  antiterrorism,  to  include 
small  arms  and  light  weapons  and  weapons  of 
mass  destmction. 

While  SECI  has  demonstrated  some 
impressive  successes,  many  limitations 
remain.  For  example,  of  500  human  traf¬ 
fickers  arrested  as  a  result  of  SECI  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  2004,  only  50  went  to  trial, 
and  only  5  were  convicted.26  This  experi¬ 
ence  clearly  demonstrates  the  “limited  insti¬ 
tutional  capacities  and  weaknesses”  among 
some  of  its  member  nations,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  why  SECI  in  cooperation  with  its  mem¬ 
bers’  judicial  authorities  (for  example,  its 
Prosecutor’s  Advisory  Group)  adopted  gen¬ 
eral  guidelines  for  activities  and  competence 
in  December  2004.  Also,  it  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  coordinating  NATO’s  Part¬ 
nership  Action  Plan  on  Defense  Institution 
Building  adopted  at  the  June  2004  Istanbul 
Summit,  the  extension  of  PFP  to  BiH,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro  at  the  Riga  Summit,  and 
the  EU’s  SAA  process. 

Civil-Military  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning.  The  Civil-Military  Emergency  Planning 
Council  for  Southeastern  Europe  (CMEPCSEE) 
was  formalized  in  April  2001  among  Bulgaria, 
Croatia,  Macedonia,  and  Slovenia.  Romania 
joined  in  2002,  Turkey  in  2003,  and  BiH  in 
2005.  The  council’s  role  is  to  facilitate  regional 
cooperation  in  disaster  management  through 
consulting  and  coordinating  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  members  have  agreed  to  develop 
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common  standards  for  planning  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  regional  disasters  or  emergencies;  cre¬ 
ate  emergency  response  databases  and  digital 
maps  of  SEE  countries’  roads,  rails,  pipelines, 
and  airports;  establish  emergency  operating 
centers  in  each  country  with  common  commu¬ 
nication  procedures;  and  conduct  national  and 
multinational  exercises.  The  council,  while  still 
rather  new,  has  sponsored  many  tabletop  exer¬ 
cises;  Bulgaria,  for  example,  in  2004  hosted  a 
civil-military  emergency  planning  field  exer¬ 
cise  comprising  968  personnel  from  all  council 
members  (with  observers  and  visitors  from  Mol¬ 
dova,  Greece,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  the 
United  States)  with  the  aim  of  improving  the 
collective  ability  to  respond  to  disaster. 

All  three  organizations — SEDM/SEEBRIG, 
SECI,  and  CMEPCSEE — provide  opportunities 
for  promoting  movement  in  the  West  Balkans 
beyond  stabilization  by  further  advancing 
and  reinforcing  regional  cooperation  of  all 
six  countries  and  facilitating  each  country’s 
integration  objectives. 

The  Way  Ahead 

Although  the  West  Balkans  have  been 
pushed  to  the  background  in  recent  years, 
serious  security  challenges  are  likely  to  resur¬ 
face  in  2007.  NATO  and  the  EU,  albeit  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  can  help  to  provide  sufficient 
ballast  to  weather  the  storm.  To  do  this  effec¬ 
tively,  NATO  PFP  and  EU  SAA  programs 
should  develop  and  coordinate  a  West  Balkan 
strategy  to  enhance  integration  prospects, 
coordinate  security  sector  reforms  to  tackle 
the  security  threats  prevalent  to  the  region, 
and  link  PFP  and  SAA  efforts  to  regional 
organizations  to  facilitate  cooperation. 

If  integration  prospects  were  to  lose 
credibility  among  the  West  Balkan  states, 
security  in  the  Balkans  could  be  severely 
undermined.  Some  nations  (in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  Adriatic  Three)  might  be  tempted 
to  move  in  unhelpful  directions.  With  this 
in  mind,  NATO’s  2006  Riga  Summit  estab¬ 
lished  more  precise  goals  and  timelines  for 
keeping  its  “Open  Door”  credible  for  the 
three  remaining  MAP  members  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  prospect  of  membership  for  the 
following  summit,  possibly  in  2008.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  EU,  which  counted  Bulgaria  and 
Romania  among  its  members  in  January 
2007,  needs  to  reiterate  and  make  credible 


its  2003  Thessaloniki  Summit’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  remain  open  to  the  new  and  possi¬ 
ble  future  states  of  the  West  Balkans. 

While  the  United  States  and  NATO  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  comparative 
advantage  in  utilizing  defense  instruments  to 
resolve  security  challenges,  the  EU  has  shown 
its  ability  to  integrate  civilian  programs  in 
development,  judicial,  and  police  assistance. 

although  the  West 
Balkans  have  been 
pushed  to  the 
background,  security 
challenges  are  likely 
to  resurface 

The  United  States  and  several  European  gov¬ 
ernments  have  developed  effective  bilateral 
training  programs  and  operational  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Southeast  European  law  enforcement 
officials  over  the  past  decade.  A  new  NATO-EU 
Balkan  strategy  would  build  on  this  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  conditions  for  nurturing  mil¬ 
itary  cooperation  and  coordination  with  bor¬ 
der  troops,  police,  and  intelligence  agencies  to 
enhance  West  Balkan  security  and  stability.  PFP 
programs  should  place  new  and  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  combating  organized  crime,  which  is 
prevalent  in  Southeast  Europe,  and  the  EU 
focus  on  furthering  West  Balkan  cooperative 
regional  security  sector  reforms.  PFP’s  man¬ 
date,  consistent  with  the  Prague  Summit’s  Part¬ 
nership  Action  Plan  against  Terrorism,  ought  to 
be  broadened  to  include  partnership  goals  with 
police  activities  to  combat  organized  crime. 

NATO  must  think  about  how  to  specifi¬ 
cally  craft  PFP  to  enhance  regional  coopera¬ 
tion  among  its  three  (and  possibly  two  future) 
new  partners.  NATO  PFP  should  focus  on 
building  more  transparent  and  accountable 
defense  and  military  establishments,  and  the 
EU  should  concentrate  on  civilian  agencies. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  successful 
Berlin-Plus  handoff  from  SFOR  to  EUFOR  in 
moving  from  stabilization  to  cooperation  and 
integration,  the  EU’s  West  Balkan  SAA  process 
can  similarly  be  coordinated  with  NATO  at 
the  regional  level.  The  objective  is  to  improve 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation 
within  and  among  Balkan  states. 


PFP’s  emphasis  should  focus  on  fur¬ 
thering  West  Balkan  cooperative  regional 
security  sector  reforms.  These  are  the  nec¬ 
essary  conditions  for  nurturing  military 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  border 
troops/police/intelligence  interoperability  to 
enhance  Balkan  stability  and  security.  NATO 
PFP  has  already  assisted  the  SEDM,  which 
counts  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  BiH  as 
observers,  through  its  support  of  individ¬ 
ual  defense  establishments  and  SEEBRIG’s 
deployment  to  Afghanistan. 

A  fertile  area  for  EU-NATO  coopera¬ 
tion  would  emerge  if  SEDM  were  broadened 
to  include  interior  minister  participation  as 
SEEBRIG  and  CMEPCSEE  begin  to  focus  on 
regional  emergency  planning.  The  recent  evo¬ 
lution  of  CMEPCSEE  is  a  positive  and  impor¬ 
tant  development  in  that  it  not  only  incorpo¬ 
rates  military  and  civil  institutions  fostering 
necessary  coordination  and  cooperation  at  the 
national  level,  but  also  pushes  planning  to  the 
regional  level.  In  addition,  if  SEDM  were  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  interior  ministers  to  form  a 
Southeast  European  Homeland  Defense  Minis¬ 
terial  (SEHDM),  it  could  be  linked  to  the  SECI, 
which  counts  BiH  and  Serbia  (but  not  yet  Mon¬ 
tenegro)  as  members,  to  combat  transbor¬ 
der  crime  in  the  Balkans.  Hence,  SEDM-SECI 
could  become  the  organizational  locus  for 
implementing  a  coordinated  EU-NATO  West 
Balkan  strategy. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  KFOR  in 
Kosovo  (and  EUFOR  in  Bosnia)  succeed  in 
preventing  violence  from  erupting  in  the  first 
place.  If  interethnic  conflict  occurs  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  and  NATO  fails  to  contain  it  quickly, 
the  Alliance’s  prestige  and  perceived  util¬ 
ity  could  suffer  a  great  setback  particularly 
among  those  European  states  whose  security 
is  already  stressed  by  large  Muslim  minori¬ 
ties  and  strained  interethnic  relations.  Assum¬ 
ing  stability  prevails,  the  EU  and  NATO  need 
to  build  further  upon  SEDM,  SEEBRIG,  SECI, 
and  CMEPCSEE  successes  to  deal  with  the 
new  West  Balkan  risk  environment  and  pre¬ 
vent  future  conflict  from  emerging. 

Southeast  Europe’s  dual  NATO/EU  mem¬ 
ber  states  Hungary,  Slovenia,  and  Greece,  along 
with  Romania  and  Bulgaria  who  joined  the  EU 
in  2007,  provide  a  core  for  coordinating  and 
integrating  EU  and  NATO  programs  in  pro¬ 
moting  West  Balkan  security  sector  reforms 
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and  Southeast  European  Homeland  Defense 
regional  planning.  Additionally,  the  Balkans 
dual-member  states  can  help  NATO  and  the  EU 
to  expand  upon  earlier  successes  in  Macedonia 
and  BiH  and  to  develop  a  coordinated  NATO/EU 
strategy  to  resolve  existing  challenges  to  South¬ 
east  European  security  and  stability  in  Kosovo 
and  Serbia. 

For  this  effort  to  succeed,  regional  collabo¬ 
ration  could  be  strengthened  along  several  lines: 

■  Expanding  the  SEEBRIG,  SEDM,  and 
CMEPCSEE  to  include  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  would  be  an  important  step 
in  building  West  Balkan  confidence  and  security. 

■  CMEPCSEE  might  broaden  its  membership 
to  West  Balkan  PFP  members  Albania,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro  and  consider  merging  with  SEDM. 

■  SEDM  should  be  broadened  to  include  civil 
emergency  planning  and  interior  ministers,  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  annual  Southeast  European  Homeland 
Defense  Ministerial.  This  new  SEHDM  should  be 
encouraged  to  further  coordinate  its  work  with  SECI 
which,  among  other  things,  combats  transborder 
crime  involving  trafficking  of  drugs  and  weapons, 
prostitution,  and  money  laundering. 

■  SEHDM  should  create  a  regional  civil  pro¬ 
tection  coordination  center  to  harmonize  train¬ 
ing  procedures,  establish  a  regional  training  plan, 
and  explore,  with  SEEBRIG  (SEDRO)  in  Con¬ 
stanta,  Romania,  ways  in  which  that  organiza¬ 
tion  might  address  issues  of  civil  protection.  Such 
a  union  of  interior  and  defense  ministers  would 
formalize  the  necessary  conditions  for  further 
advancing  Balkan  regional  cooperation. 

By  successfully  implementing  an 
EU-NATO  Balkan  strategy,  renewed  conflict 
might  be  avoided  in  the  West  Balkans  and 
transatlantic  relations  strengthened. 
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